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Colby: Some of CIA ’s Lists ‘Do 



The following is a section 
of CIA Director William E. 
Colby’s statement before the 
Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The section is titled 
“Allegations and Some De- 
tails ’’ 

" The (New York Times) ar- 
ticle : of Dec. 22, 1974, 

chafged that CIA has en- 
gaged in a “massive illegal 
domestic intelligence opera- 
tion.”jThe article referred in . 
particular to files concern- 
ing American dissident 
groups. 

The facts are these: 

In mid-1967, the U.S. gov- 
ernment was concerned 
about domestic dissidence. 
You will recall that Presi- 
dent Johnson on July 27, 
1967, appointed a National 
Advisory Commission on. 
Civil Disorders. The obvious 
question was raised as to 
whether foreign stimulation 
or support was being pro- 
vided to .this dissident activ- 
'.‘sftyv'i 

On Aug. 15, 1967, the di- 
rector (Richard Helms) es- 
tablished within the CIA 
Counterintelligence Office a 
unit to look into the possi- 
bility of foreign links to 
t 4aerican dissjd^ri| pi°- 
v gents. The executive direc- 
tor, pf the National Advisory 
Commission, wrote to the di- 
l-e<-tor on Aug. 29, 1967, ask- 
ing what the agency might 
do’ tp assist in that inquiry 
with, “information, person- 
nel, or resources.” 

The director responded on 
Sejrt. 1, offering to be help- v 
ful, i but pointing out that 
the agency had no involve- 
ment in domestic security. 
Some limited material from J 
abroad, the director wrote, 'I 
might be of interest. 

Later &e same year, the ; 
CIA activity became part of 
an interagency program, in 
support of the National 
Commission, among others. 

Periodically thereafter, 
varipus reports were drawn 
up on the foreign aspects of 
the antiwar, youth an£ simi- 
lar < movements, and their 
possible links to American 
counterparts. Specific infor- 
mation was also dissemi- 
nated to responsible U.S. 
agencies. 

In September, 1969, the di- 




rector reviewed this agency 
Program and stated his be- 
^ was proper 

while strictly observing the 
statutory and de facto pres- 
criptions on agency domes- 
tic involvement.” 

In 1970, in the i so-called 
Huston Plan, the directors 
of the FBI, DIA, NSA, ahd 
CIA recommended to the 
President an integrated ap- 
proach to the coverage of 
domestic unrest. While not 
explicit in the -plan, CIA’s 
role therein was to contrib- 
ute foreign intelligence and 
counterintelligence to the 
joing effort. 

The Huston Plan was not 
implemented^ but an Intera- 
gency. Evaluation Commit- 
tee, coordinated by Mr. John 
Dean, the counsel to the 
President, was established. 
The committee was chaired 
by a representative of the 
Department of Justice and 
ihcluded representatives 
from FBI, DOD, State 
Treasury, CIA and NSA. Its 
purpose was to provide coor- 
dinated intelligence esti- 
mates and evaluations of 
civil disorders, with CIA 
supplying information on 
the. foreign aspects thereof. 

I Pursuant to this, CIA con- 
Jtinued its , counterintelli- 
gence interent in possible 
•foreign links with American 
(dissidents. The program was 
conducted on a highly com- 
partmented basis'. As is nec- 
essary in counterintelli- 
gence work, the details were 
known to few in the agency. 

We often queried our 
overseas stations for infor- 
mation on foreign connec- 
tions with Americans in re- 
sponse to FBI requests or as 
a result of our own analyses. 
Mostof these requests were 
for . information from 
friendly foreign services, al- 
though there were instances 
where CIA collection was di- 
rected. In most case's the I 
product of these queries was I 
passed to the FBI. 1 

In the course of this pro- ■ 



gram, the agency worked 
closely with the FBI. For ex- 
ample, the FBI asked the 
agency about possible for- 
eign links with domestic or- 
ganizations or ' requested 

coverage of foreign travel of 
FBI suspects. The agency 
passed to . the FBI informa- 
tion about Americans it 
learned from its ineUigence 
or counterintelligence work 
abroad. The FBI turned 
over to ’the agency certain 
of its sources or informants 
who could travel abroad, for 
handling while, there. In or- 
der to obtain access to for- 
eign circles, the agency also 
recruited or inserted about 
a dozen individuals, into 
American - dissident circles 
in order to establish their 
credentials for. operations 
abroad. In the course of the 
preparatory work or on com- 
pletion of a foreign mission, ; 
some of these individuals 
submitted reports on the ac- 
tivities of the American dis 
sidents with whom they 
were in contact. Information 
thereby derived was re- 
; ported to the FBI, and in 
the process the information, 
was also placed in CIA files. 

In 1973 this program was 
reviewed and specific direc- 
tion given limiting it to col- 
lection abroad, emphasizing 
that its targets were the for- 
eign links to American dissi- 
dents rather than the dissi- 
dents themselves and that 
the results would be pro- 
vided to the FBI. 

In March, 1974, the direc- 
tor terminated the' program 
and issued specific guidance 
that any collection of 
counter intelligence infor- 
mation on Americans would 
only take place abroad and 
would be initiated only in 
response to requests from 
the FBI or in coordination 
with the FBI, and that any 
such information obtained 
as a. by-product of foreign 
intelligence activities would 



be reported to tne r jtsi. 

1 In the course of this pro- 
, gram, files were established 
on about TO, 000 citizens in 
the counterintelligence unit 
About two-thirds of these 
were originated because of 
specific requests from the 
FBI for information on the 
Jactivities of Americans 
flabroad, or by filing the re- 
f I ports received from /the FBI. 
* I for possible later use in con- 
nection with our work 
abroad. ■ 

The remaining third was 
opened on the basis of CIA 
foreign intelligence or coun- 
terintelligence information 
known to be of interest to 
the FBI. 

For the past several 
months, we have been elimi- 
nating material from these 
files not justified by V( CIA’s 

( counterintelligence responsi- 
bilities, and about 1,000 such 
files have so far been re- 
moved from the active index 

Jbut could be reconstituted 
(should this be required. 

In 1967, the Department 
of Justice established an In- 
teragency Domestic Intelli- 
gence Unit (IDIU). In May, 
1970, the Department of Jus- 
tice provided us with a ma- 
chine-tape listing of about 
1 10,000 Americans developed 
*by the IDIU. The listin g 
could not be integrated in 
QIAS tile progr am de- 



• '-'xxa-ix man, concur: 
with the counterintelligc 
program, beginning in 1 
CIA’s Office of Secu: 
acting on the basis of i 
cern for the safety 
agency installations in 
Washington, D.C., area 
serted 10 agents into di 
dent organizations operat 
in the Washington, D 
•area. The .Diirnnsp was 
gather information" relat 
to plans for demonstratio 




pickets, protests, or break- 
ins that migh t endanger 
CIA personnel, facilities, 
and information. The re- 
ports acquired were made 
available to the FBI, Secret 
Service, and local police de- 
partments. The program . 
ended in December, 1968. 

Mr. Chairman, let me di- 
gress here for a moment to 
comment on the word 
“files” which can mean dif- 
ferent things to different 
people. In addition to the 
counterintelligence files we 
have discussed, an agency of 
the size of CIA obviously 
must maintain large num- 
bers of files. 

The backbone of an intel- 
ligence operation,; particu- 
larly a counterintelligence 
case, is detailed information 
— though which one can tie- 
gin tn discern pattern s, asso - 
ciations . and c onnection s. 

( In this sphere, therefore, 
any professional intelligence 
organization tries to syste- 
matically record all scraps 
of information. Thus when- 
ever a name — anyone’s name 
— a date, a place, a physical 
description, appears any- 
where in any operational re- 
1 port, it is unually put into 
I a cross-referenced master 
I Index. 

Whenever there are one 
or more pieces ,of paper 
dealing primarily with a sin- 
gle individual— for whatever 
reason — there is probably, 
somewhere, a “file” on that 
individual; whether he be 
an applicant, an employee, a 
contactor, a consultant, a re- 
porting source, a foreigner 
of intelligence interest, a 
foreign inetlligence officer, 
pr simply a person on whom 




The fact that. there is a> 
“hie” somewhere in one of 
our various record systems • 
with a person’s name on it 
does not mean that -that 
“file” is the type of dossier 
that police would use in the 
course of monitoring that 
person’s activities. _ 

In this context, it is clear 
that CIA does have material 
on large numbers of Ameri- 
cans, as applicants, current 
and ex-employees, sources 
and oilier coilt9i;L-l, contrac- 
tors, government and con- 
tractor personnel cleared 
for access to sensitive cate- 
gories of intelligence, refer- 



ences and other names aris- 
ing during security investi- 
gations, individuals corre s- 
ponding ^71 T; rw 

operational files also in- 
clude people who were origi- 
nally of foreign intelligence 
interest but who later be- 
came U.S. citizens, such as 
Cuban or other emigres. I 
am sure you will find that 
most of these are unexcep- 
tionable and necessary, to 
run an institution of the size 
and complexity of CIA, and 
1 that these records are main- 
tained in ways which do not 
suggest that these names 
are suspect. 

There have been lists de- 
veloped at various times in 
the past, however, which do 
appear questionable under 
CIA’s authority; for exam- 
ple, caused by an excessive 
effort to identify possible, 
“threats” to the agency’s se- 
curity from dissident ele- 
ments, or from a belief that 
such lists could identify' 
later applicants or contacts 
who might -be dangerous to 
the agency’s security. The$ 
did not usually result from 
CIA collection efforts 
(although as I noted above, 
they sometimes did), but 
were compilations of names 
passed to us from other gov- 
ernment agencies such as 
the FBI, some police forces, 
and several congression al 
committee s or d eveloped 
from new s clipping s, casual 
informats, etc. A number of 
r"5 these listings have beenj 
e liminated in the past three 
ig years, and the agency’s cur- 
' rent directives clearly re- 
quire that no such listings 
be maintained. 

The New York Times arti- 
cle of Dec. 22 , 1974, made 
certain other charges: that 
at least one member of Con- 
gress had been under CIA 
surveillance and that other 
Congressmen were in our‘ 
“dossier” on dissident Amer- 
icans, . and that break-ins, 
wire taps, and surreptitious; 



inspection of mail were fea- 
tures of CIA activities. 

Let me provide back- 
ground on these allegations. 

On May 9, 1973, the direc- 
tor issued a notice to all 
CIA employees requesting 
them to report any indica- 
tion of any agency activity 
anv.of them might feel to be , 



questionable or beyond the 
agency’s authority. 

The responses led to an 
internal review throughout 
the agency, including the 
counterintelligence program 
described above. 

The initial responses and 
our review of them culmi- 
nated in fresh policy deter- 
minations and guidance is- 
sued in August, 1973, to in- 
sure that our activities re-, 
main within propfer limits. I 
Let me discuss our find- 
ings with respect to the 
Press allegations. 

ay The- New York Times 
article of Dec. 22 , 1974 
declared: “At least one 1 
avowedly antiwar member 
of Congress was among 
1 those placed under surveil- 
lanee by the CIA, the 
sources said.” 

Mr. Chairman, our find- 



ings are that there is no— 
and to my knowledge never 
has been— surveillance, 
technical or otherwise, di- 
rected against any member 
of Congress. 

The New York Times arti- 
cle also indicated that 
“other members of Congress 
were said to be included in 
the CIA’s dossier on dissi- 
dent Americans.” 

Mr. Chairman, our find- 
ings arb that, with the ex- 
ception of one former con- 
gressman, no member of the 
90th Congres s which com- 
menaea on Jan. 10, 1967. qr 
of any succeeding Congress, 
up to and including the 94 th 
Congress, are included in 
our counterintelligence pro- 
gram’s files. 

vVe do have other files on 
- current or former members 
of Congress. These fall into 
categories such as ex-em- 
ployees, some who were 
granted security clearances 
in pre-congrfessional jobs, 
some who were sources or 
.cooperated with us, some 
who appear as references in 
applications or security 
clearance procedures on our 

( personnel, and some whose 
names were included in re- 
ports received from other 



( government agencies or de- 
veloped in the course of our 
foreign intelligence opera- 
tions. 

(2) The New YOrk Times 



arucie aisu icichcu' - w 
“break-ins,” and said no 
“specific information about 
domestic CIA break-ins” 
could be obtained. 

Our internal investiga- 
tions to date have turned up 
a total of three instances 
which could have been the 
basis for these allegations. 
Each of the three involved 
premises related to agency 
employees or ex-employees. 

In 1966, a new agency em- 
ployee, inspecting a Wash- 
ington apartment he was 
thinking of renting, saw 
classiifed agency documents 
in the apartment, which was 
the residence of another em- 
ployee. The new employee 
advised the CIA Security 
Office. Subsequently a secu- 
rity officer and the new em- 
ployee went to the apart- 
ment, were admitted as pro- 
spective renters, and re- ‘ 
moved the documents. 

The second instance oc- 
curred in 1969. A junior 
agency employee with sensi- 
tive clearances caused secu- 
rity concern by appearing to 
be living well beyond his 
means. Surreptitious entry 
was made into his apart- 
ment in the Washington 
area. No grounds for special 
concern were found. 

The third instance occur- 
red in 1971 in the Washing- 
ton area. An ex-employee 
became involved with a per- 
son believed to be a foreign 
intelligence agent. Security 
suspicions were that the two 
were engaged in trying to 
elicit information from ' 
agency employees. A surrep- 
titious entry was made into 
the place of business jointly 
occupied by the two sus- 
pects. Results were nega- 
tive. An attempt to" enter 
the suspect agent’s apart- 
ment was unsuccessful. 

(3) The New York Times 
article also referred to wire- 
taps and said no specific in- 
formation could be ob- 
tained. 

Our findings show that 
CIA employed telephone 
taps directed against 21 resi- 
dents of the United States 
between 1951 and 1965, and 
none, thereafter. In each-' 
case the' purpose -was to' 
check on leaks of classified 
information. All but two of 
the individuals concerned 
were agency employees or 
former; agency employees, 
including three defectors 
(not U.S. citizens) and 
one contractee who was the 







mother of an employee. The 
two private citizens whose 
phones were tapped in 1963 
were though to be recieving 
sensitive intelligence infor- 
mation, and the effort was 
aimed at determining their 
sources. Our records show 
that these last two taps were 
approved by the Attorney 
General. 

In 1965, President John- 




son issued an order that 
there be no wiretaps in na- 
tional security cases without 
the approval of the Attorney 
General. Only one of the 
operations mentioned above 
took place thereafter, in 
1965, against a CIA em- 
ployee suspected of foreign 
connections. This operation 
was approved toy the Attor- 
ney General. 

' (f) The New York Times 

article also alleges physical 
surveillance (following) of 
American citizens. 

The agency has conducted 
physical surveillance on our 
employees when there was 
reason to believe that they 
might be passing informa- 
tion to hostile intelligence 
services. This was" done on 
rare occasions, and 'in recent 
years only three times— in 
1968, 1971, and 1972. In 1971 
and 1972, physical surveil- 
lance was also employed 
against five Americans who 
were not CIA employees. 
We had clear indications 
that they were receiving ■ 
classified information with- 
out authorization, and the 
surveillance was designed to 
identify the sources of the 
lerks, : . 

Also, in 1971, and 1972, a 
long-standing CIA source— a 
foreigner visiting in the U.S. 
—told us of a plot to kill the 
Vice President and kidnap 



the CIA director. We alerted 
the Secret Service and the 
FBI and we carried out 
physical surveillance in two 
American cities. The surveil- 
lance came to involve Amer- 
icans who were thought to 
be part of the plot — and the 
mail of one suspect was 
opened and read. 

(5) The New York Times 
article also refers to 
“surreptitious” inspection of 
mail.” I 

From 1953 until February l" 
1973, CIA conducted several! 
programs to survey and openjl 
selected mail between thell 
United States and two Com-VI 
munist countries. One occur- » 
red in a U.S. city from 1953 
to February, 1973, when it 
was terminated. One took 
place during limited periods 
in one other area in Novem- 
ber, 1969, February and 
May, 1970 and October, 1971. 
-One other occurred in Au- 
gust, 1957. The purpose of 1 
the first and extended activ- 
ity was to identify individu- 
als in active correspondence 
with Communist countries 
for presumed cdunter-intelli- 
gence purposes, the results 
being shared with the FBI. 
The others were ^designed 
primarily to determine the 
FBI. .The others were de- 
signed primarily to deter- 
mine the nature and extent 
of censorship techniques. 
The August, 1957, case was 
to try to learn the foreign 
contacts of a number of 
Americans of counterintelli- 
gence interest I repeat thatl 
there has been no mail/ 
survey in this country by I 
CIA since February, 1973. ] 








CIA Director William E. Colby, right, and a predecessor, Richard M. Helms, face Sen. John L. McClellan at domestic spying hearings 
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